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There is, probably, no greater social menace to-day than 
the mental deficiency of a substantial number of our population, 
except, perhaps, the panicky state of the public mind over the 
depression. 

I strongly suspect that the “mob psychology” responsible 
for the present unrest is in no small measure due to a mental 
inferiority, ranging thru the scale from the so-called “normal”, 
down. 

One wonders whether the general level of intelligence is as 
high as we have believed. 

The difficulty society is having to adjust itself to a sane 
and normal life; in evolving an economic structure that will not 
break down under a little extra strain; in developing a social 
scheme that will withstand ordinary use, makes one strongly 
think that we should revise upwards our estimate of the extent 
of the mental deficiency rampant amongst us and revise down- 
wards our standards of normality. 

Measured by such standards and “norms” as we have been 
able to devise we do not know that there is a very large number 
of so-called feeble-minded persons in this State, many of them 
unrecognized as such, who are a constant menace to society. At 
least three persons in every thousand are feeble-minded. Some 
years ago it was estimated that they numbered 5000 in this 
State, at the lowest estimate. 


—_ 


* This article is one of a series of six broadcasts on the subject of Mental 
Deficiency sponsored by the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, and given through 
¢ courtesy of the Bamberger Broadcasting Service—Station WOR—Newark, N. J 


Bullet, last article in this series will appear at a later date in the Training School 
etin. 
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The records indicate that the feeble-minded, or mentally 
sub-normal, produce more pauperism, degeneracy and crime 
than any other one force. 

Because of a defect of the brain existing from birth or 
early age, these children do not grow up mentally—though 
adults in years and stature they remain children in mental hab- 
its and capacity. 

Some of them, known as idiots, are absolutely helpless. 
Mentally they are infants. 

Others, known as imbeciles, have a mental capacity cor- 
responding to that of a child of from three to seven years. 
These can be taught to care for their own personal needs, to 
avoid common dangers, and often they can be trained to do 
simple tasks. 

The highest grade of feeble-minded, sometimes called ‘‘mor- 
ons,” have the mental capacity of children of eight to twelve 
years of age. Many of them can be taught to do complex man- 
ual labor, under direction, so long as it involves no planning, 
reasoning, and independent judgment. 

All of the feeble-minded lack self-control. They yield easi- 
ly to temptation. They usually fail to earn an independent liv- 
ing. They often drift into immorality and crime. Many of 
them are objects of charity. Their immoral tendencies and 
lack of self-control make the birthrate among them unusually 
high, and, unfortunately, their defect is transmissible from pa- 
rent to child. 

The higher type of defective, the moron, is a burden and 
a menace to society and civilization and he is responsible to a 
large degree for many of our social problems. 

The subject of the feeble-minded is always interesting, to 
many it is new and to all it is important. Ignorance of the 
facts is largely responsible for failure to act in the past. En- 
lightenment will be followed by action. 

We know now, as we never knew before, that feeble-minded- 
ness enters into and complicates every one of our great social 
problems, and we are beginning to know that one of the first 
steps in their solution must be the indentification and elimination 
of this mentally deficient element. 

Many states have failed to make any institutional provi- 
sion for them and in most states the provision made is woefully 
inadequate. In the states where the provision is most adequate, 
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three out of every four feeble-minded persons are not under 
proper care. 

In every state many feeble-minded persons are in hospitals 
for the insane where they do not belong; Many more are im- 
properly classified with and treated as criminals and delin- 
quents; others are in almshouses where, in a majority of cases, 
they are not and cannot be adequately protected; still others 
are in institutions for children from which they must of neces- 
sity be discharged presently; and a greater number, greater than 
all the foregoing, are at large in their communities, free to per- 
petuate their kind. 

We know that in all our schools there are children we call 
backward or retarded. While much of this lagging behind is 
undoubtedly due to remedial causes, just as certainly a consid- 
erable part of it is due to mental defects that are irremediable. 
We do not know how large this per cent is but we do know that 
it is large enough to affect, and that it is affecting, our whole 
system of education. 

A large proportion of these persons in the State not sub- 
ject to any State care are a menace to the welfare of the com- 
munities in which they now live. 

Besides this there is an undetermined number of similar 
cases in the rising generation whose mental condition cannot 
be determined except after more careful methods of testing shall 
have been provided in the public schools. 

It is now clearly understood that the kind of education ade- 
quate to sub-normal children, not too defective to be trainable, 
is different from that which should be given to normal children. 
It must be chiefly sensory and motor. Such children have little 
capacity for intellectual training and limited practical use for 
what they may be able to acquire. The best results are found 
in the development of their capacity for useful and productive 
industrial work. Those who are mentally sub-normal should 
be separated from the normal, and from merely backward chil- 
dren in schools and classes. 

All public school children should be tested at an early age 
to determine their capacity for continued instruction in the 
classes which are normal to their age and condition. 

Only by expert examination can the mentally deficient chil- 
dren be separated from those who are normal; the difference, 
however, becomes apparent to parents and teachers as the chil- 
dren grow older. 
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The State should effect a much more general use of the 
special classes. AS the children so instructed become old 
enough for definite diagnosis, those in whom this condi- 
tion is a permanent one should be transferred to custodial 
institutions, except in the rare cases where they can be pro- 
vided for at home. The majority of them after adolescence are 
troublesome. They are awkward, headstrong and difficult of 
management in the schools. No matter what their years they 
cannot go beyond the lower school grades. Outside of the 
school they are in mischief continually and crave a notoriety 
which is often accompanied by wrong doing. They are the big, 
awkward, misunderstood, pitiable and dangerous companions of 
little children. 

When the word “institution” is mentioned, the average citi- 
zen thinks of bolts and bars, cruelty and mistreatment. 
ness. Here the child who has always lagged behind, who has 
been imposed upon and neglected because he has been misunder- 
stood, who has been dragged into trouble because he did not 
know enough or have will enough, to keep out; here, in this 
village of the simple, this land of eternal childhood, he finds 
joy and gladness. He finds here appreciation of his weak ef- 
forts, safety from temptation and opportunity to develop as 
far as possible, both physically and mentally. And because 
these institutions are dealing with minds that are moving so 
slowly or have entirely stopped, many things may be learned 
which are of great value to the teacher or parent of normal 
children. 


Such an institution we have in this State, at Vineland, 
where, under the intelligent direction and sympathetic influence 
of Edward R. Johnstone, some five hundred of these unfortun- 
ates find a life of safety, peace and joy. 


Our knowledge of feeble-mindedness is very limited. Little 
is settled about it except that it must continue to be studied 
carefully and the information obtained utilized as fast as it is 
received. Everyone who can be interested must use every ét- 
deavor to push the research and surveys that are under way at 
the Training School at Vineland where so much valuable work 
has already been done. 

If this country is to meet this problem adequately it must 
not be satisfied to care for those who come to the attention of 
public officials by mere chance. 
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The only certain method to meet the situation we are pre- 
pared to accept at this time is permanent segregation in suit- 
able institutions under state control. 


A large proportion of them can be usefully employed if in- 
telligently directed. They can be economically housed if we 
discard the prevailing and mistaken notion of elaborate build- 
ings and equipment. They can be protected and at the same 
time made happy and contented and useful. The proof of these 
statements is found in their accomplishment in this and other 


states. 

Colonies should be established in connection with such insti- 
tutions or training schools where, under direction, outdoor em- 
ployment can be given to the larger and older inmates. In 
some states such colonies have been located on state forestry 
lands and the colonists have been used in tree planting, clearing, 
cutting fire lines, fighting forest fires, draining and doing prac- 
tically all of the common labor that falls to the lot of the dwell- 
er of the forest and the farm. The advantage of the forest 
reserve is that it is usually big enough and that it entails no 
expense for the purchase of a site. 


Colonies for men have been carried beyond the experimental 
stage. There is no reason why colonies for feeble-minded wo- 
men, carefully located to afford the inmates the greatest mea- 
sure of protection should not be equally successful. 

In its simple dwellings, arranged in small and separate 
groups, according to their condition, occupation and character 
of training, they would find the nearest approach to the com- 
fort and freedom of a home. 

The chief aim of the colony would be the utilization of the 
enormous waste of physical energy latent in this great host, 
with unused and weakened powers of application, but capable 
of quickening, partial regeneration and re-development by in- 
telligent training, into useful activity. 

A Legislative Commission of this State, reporting on the 
Care of Mental Defectives in 1914, recommended the immediate 
establishment of three colonies. The buildings to be of an 
inexpensive type; ordinary construction such as is used 
in dwellings for farm houses would be all that is necessary. 
There has been no permanent construction in this or any other 
state that has not within ten or fifteen years become obsolete or 
at least ill-suited to the rapidly improving methods of custodial 
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care. The system should be planned with special reference to 
the ultimate distribution of the wards of the State in econoni- 
cal and easily managed units in various localities, so as to pro- 
mote the frequent visits of relatives, guardians and friends, 
The Commission believed that these colonies would be highly 
advantageous to the State and to the patients sent to them, 
The colony could not be self-supporting. No large proportion 
of mental defectives can become self-supporting, and to con- 
sider the colony plan as a system by which the revenues of the 
State could be increased would be a great mistake. The pa- 
tients would have the advantage of occupation and of out-of- 
door life, and the maintenance cost per capita would be very 
much less than the cost of maintenance in an institution. From 
a financial standpoint the plan offers a probable reduction in 
maintenance and a large economy in installation. 


Within the last few years the State of New Jersey has 
made gratifying progress in respect to its provision for the 
mentally deficient. 

Nearly twenty years ago, under the stimulus of the Vine- 
land Training School, a Committee on Provision for the Feeble- 
Minded was organized and conducted an intensive educational 
campaign not only in this State but throughout the country, 
as a result much necessary legislation was passed and many 
state institutions developed to care for these unfortunates. 


The Training School at Vineland established the first ex- 
perimental colony in this State and since then, largely as a 
result of the example of the Training School and the efforts of 
the Committee for Provision for the Feeble-Minded, there has 
been developed a widespread appreciation of the seriousness of 
this problem and the establishment of a State Colony for Feeble- 
minded males at New Lisbon and another at Woodbine, as well 
as the North Jersey Training School for mentally retarded girls 
at Totowa. 

Prior to that time the only state institution was the Vine- 
land State School for girls and the Vineland Training School 
for both sexes. These two institutions are frequently confused 
since they are located in the same municipality and are directly 
across the street from each other. 

The Vineland State School is a State institution. The 
Vineland Training School is a private institution, in which, 
however, many State wards are cared for. 
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In addition to its training program, the Training School 
has conducted a research laboratory under the direction of such 
eminent psychologists as Goddard, Porteus and Doll. Exhaus- 
tive studies are made in an endeavor to solve this problem for 
the benefit of society and the advancement of science. 

The need of continued research is imperative. This work 
should not only be continued but its scope enlarged as there is 
no cause more worthy of public support. 

Mental clinics should be established for the examination 
of all persons brought before the courts charged with crime 
or delinquency as well as all persons in public institutions or 
dependent upon public relief or organized charity. 

Much has already been done in this respect. Clinics have 
been established and centered in two of our great State Hospi- 
tals, as well as at Rutgers College in New Brunswick. The 
clinic maintained by Essex County under the direction of Dr. 
Plant is doing a magnificent piece of work as is the Department 
of the Public School System of the City of Newark under Dr. 
Robinson. The demands upon these clinics, however, is so great 
that they must needs be still further enlarged and supplemented 
by others if the effective work which they are doing is to be 
continued. 

Under the inspiration of the foundation laid by the Train- 
ing School at Vineland and of the work done there, and in the 
light of the progress made during the last two decades, we may 
hope for the ultimate solution of this great problem insofar as 
a solution is possible. 

The White House Conference of 1930 to “Study the present 
status of the health and well-being of the children of the United 
States and its possessions; to report what is being done; to rec- 
ommend what ought to be done and how to do it” was divided 
into four great sections, one of which was devoted to the handi- 
capped child. 

In addressing the Conference, President Hoover said: “If 
we could have but one generation of properly born, trained, edu- 
cated and healthy children, a thousand other problems of gov- 
érnment would vanish.” 

It is true these children are “different,” yet they are a part 
of that great group from which the future is recruited and as 
the President said of children: “They are the most wholesome 
part of the race and the sweetest, for they are fresher from the 
hands of God.” 
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William J. Ellis, our Commissioner of Institutions anq 
Agencies, was made the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Physically and Mentally Handicapped Child, which included the 


mentally deficient. 
In offering the Bill of Rights for the Handicapped Child, 


Commissioner Ellis said: 
“The Handicapped Child has a right: 

1. To as vigorous a body as human skill can give him. 

2. To an education so adapted to his handicap that he can 
be economically independent and have the chance for 
the fullest life of which he is capable. 

3. To be brought up and educated by those who under- 
stand the nature of the burden he has to bear and who 
consider it a privilege to help him bear it. 

4. To grow up in a world which does not set him apart, 
which looks at him, not with scorn or pity or ridicule 
—but which welcomes him, exactly as it welcomes 
every child, which offers him identical privileges and 
identical responsibilities. 

5. To a life on which his handicap casts no shadow, but 
which is full, day by day, with those things which 
make it worth while, with comradeship, love, work, 
play, laughter, and tears—a life in which these things 
bring continually increasing growth, richness, release 
of energies, joy in achievement.” 

The Training School at Vineland has well been called “The 
Village of Happiness.” There the salvage and study of the im- 
perfect product of the machine we call “civilization” will do two 
things: discover latent and unknown possibilities of usefulness 
in the imperfect output and suggest improvements in the ma- 
chine itself that will reduce its wastage; there the salvage work 
of the Village has discovered, developed and utilized the latent 
possibilities of this group for a useful and happy life. 
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The Village of Happiness 
Stories of The Training School 


LIFE AT THE COLONY 


THREE BOYS AND A TEAM OF MULES 


The man and woman in a row-boat on the Colony lake, came 
from behind a small island. A few moments before, they had 
heard loud yelling, which continued. As they came into open 
water, they saw on the near shore, a team of mules stalled in 
the soft sand with a heavy load of dirt. There were three boys 
with the team. Billy, strong and lusty, twenty-two years old, 
mentally six, was in charge of the team. His helpers were 
Tommy, thirty-five years old, mentally five, and Oscar, thirty 
years old, with a mental age of two. It was Billy who had been 
making all of the noise. 

The man and the woman quietly watched proceedings for 
a while. Billy would climb up in the wagon, gather up the 
reins, yell at the mules, who seemed never to be of the same 
mind at the same time. Each alternately made an effort to move 
the load, but it didn’t budge. Billy seemed to be getting a little 
louder as his unsuccessful efforts continued, and it seemed to 
the man in the boat that he had started a little of the talk that 
mules are said to understand, but he had only reached the in- 
itial “D——,” when he caught sight of the boat and finished 
with a milder expletive than he had perhaps started. The near 
mule presently reared up and came down with his right fore- 
leg over the tongue. Billy was disgusted. Tommy was amused 
and laughed. The third boy showed no interest. Billy got 
down, unhooked the mule, straightened him out and hitched him 
up again. Several times the same performance was gone 
through ; mule up in the air, right leg over the tongue,—Billy 
disgusted and expressing himself volubly, with some restraint, 





*AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 
too, ‘belong.” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
1 as one who “belongs,” is no mean honor. 

The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 


comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 
—Joseph P. Byers 
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however, in the selection of his expletives. Finally the mule 
came down and Billy’s disgust was supreme when he yelled, 
“Now he’s got both legs over.” The mule seemed satisfied, even 
more so, for he stood quietly while Billy fussed, fumed and 
scolded and again unhooked him. 

The man had been quietly rowing over to the shore. He 
got out of the boat, walked over to the boys and suggested that 
it might be a good idea to shovel off part of the load. The hind 
wheels were deep in the sand, but Billy said, “I got to get this 
load over to the fill, like they told me” and he again went at 
the mules to pull the load out of the holes. During an interim 
of getting the mules straightened out again, the man volunteered 
his help, took the reins, and by good luck got both mules to 
pull together and the load moved,—but not far. So, after con- 
siderable gentle urging and trying to explain to Billy that part 
of the load would be in good place where the wagon had dug the 
holes, Billy took his shovel and scraped a few shovelfuls to the 
holes and then began to scrape the sand of the road into them, 
making new holes to fill up the old ones. He was very busy with 
his shovel and worked fast. 


During all of this time, Tommy had never ceased talking 
and laughing, with no effort to help. He merely stood leaning 
on his shovel. The third boy just stood where he had been 
left after Billy had told him to give a lift with the wheel while 
he tried to get the load moving. The boy’s effort to help the 
mules was done by getting in front of the hind wheel and exer- 
cising what strength he had in the opposite direction. 

In the meantime, the woman in the boat had come up and 
joined the party, and Tommy was busy telling her all about it 
and enjoying the situation immensely, remarking that—“Billy’s 
style was cramped when he saw you out in the boat.” 

As a polite and satirical suggestion to Tommy that perhaps 
he should be using his shovel instead of leaning on it and talk- 
ing, the man remarked to Billy who was working furiously with 
his, “Billy, I think that shovel of yours is getting pretty hot. 
Tommy has acold one. Maybe you better change off with him.” 
Billy caught the suggestion, missed the satire, and was little 
inclined to see anything funny in it. He threw aside his own 
shovel and took Tommy’s. Tommy caught the humor of it. He 
merely stood and laughed heartily at the idea of a hot shovel. 
Finally, Tommy was induced to use Billy’s shovel, after giving 
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it ample time to cool, in lightening the load, and both boys 
worked at it. 

Oscar was probably not expected to be of any material as- 
sistance, but as he stood idly by, the man suggested to him that 
he pick up some of the stones in the wagon and carry them 
pack to help fill up the holes. In fact, the man picked up a few 
himself and showed Oscar how to do it. From that moment, 
while the process of unloading was going on, he never stopped 
his journeying to and fro, between the holes and the wagon, 
carrying a few pieces in his hands each trip from the wagon 
and dropping them gently into the holes. 

When the load had been sufficiently lightened, Billy again 
took up the reins and the wagon moved on to the fill. Billy was 
jubilant. His voice could have been heard all over the lake. 
Ill show you how to do it! I’m the boy! Dog-gone! / can 
pull this wagon out’a the holes!” Tommy agreed, and his ad- 
miration for Billy rose. Oscar, unimpressed and indifferent, fol- 
lowed the wagon. The straining mules, patient and understand- 
ing, probably with a sense of humor, were content to have Billy 
claim all of the glory. The man and woman had a new story. 


JACK FROST 


The day’s work on the farm was over. The “boys” had 
climbed into the wagons; or, tools on shoulder, were hurrying 
ahead in the early dusk, to wash up and get ready for supper. 

The “Boss” rode with John Myers, a thirty-year-old man, 
but mentally an eight-year-old boy. John’s regular job was 
teaming. He loved his mules; took good care of them. There 
seemed to be a mutuality of understanding between them and 
John, but a day’s work for them, as well as for John, was a day’s 
work, so he remonstrated when the “Boss” called attention to a 
wagon-load of potatoes, standing in the field. “John,” he said, 
“that load of potatoes ought to be hauled in tonight. When 
you get to the barn, unhitch your team, bring them out here and 
haul them in.” 

“Them mules is tired. They done a day’s work and it’s 
their feeding time; mine too.” 

“I know that, but that load of potatoes has got to come in 
tonight; if it don’t, Jack Frost will get them.” 
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That settled it for John. An order was an order, even 
though he could see no sense in it. But he was heard to quietly 
grumble to himself, as he unhooked his team to go for the po- 
tatoes; “Huh!—them p’tatas is up on that wagon. Jack Frost 
ain’t got no feet ’n legs. How’s he goin’ to climb up on that 
wagon to get ’em?” 

Well, a little imagination helps sometimes; so does a joke. 
John’s grumble faded out. He chuckled and laughed with him- 
self as he figured how the “Boss” would see that his supper would 
be kept hot for him, with probably a little something extra on 
the side. Probably the mules too would get an extra ear apiece. 
John would see to that. So everything was lovely, and the po- 
tatoes came in. 

That night in the cottage, all the boys had a laugh with 
John over his joke with the “Boss” and the Boss’s ignorance 
about Jack Frost’s climbing ability. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


It was Christmas Eve. Night had fallen. The supper hour 
at the Colony was just over. The early light of the moon was 
reflected by the newly fallen snow. There was brighter patches 
of light from the windows of the cottages. The high raised 
shades gave full view of the preparations made for Santa Claus, 
—be-ribboned holly wreaths, loops and festoons of evergreens, 
Christmas trees bedecked and alight. At one end of the large 
assembly-hall there was a great table and on it a big keg, cider 
probably; bushel baskets full of apples; huge trays full of cook- 
ies; a tall pyramid of small red boxes,—candy; a huge stack of 
filled paper bags,—peanuts. But the hall was empty of boys. 
“Strange,” said Merri’s friend to his wife, as they drove slowly 
up the driveway, “nobody about. The place seems deserted— 
and on Christmas Eve!” But as the car slowed to a stop there 
came the murmur of many eager but hushed voices from a dark 
mass that filled the front walk. Before the car had stopped 
rolling its running boards were jammed with man-sized boys, 
shouting and pressing their faces against its windows. Voices 
from the mass on the pavement called “Who is it? Is it him?” 
and, as the visitors were recognized the answers came from the 
running boards with more or less of disappointment in them, 
“Naw, its only Mr. and Mrs. B——.” Then the questions came 
thick and fast through the lowered windows. 
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“Who you got with you?” “Did you bring him?” “Is he 
comin’?”’ “Did you see him?’ And many heads were thrust 
into the car to see who, if anyone, was on the back seat. 

Then the counter questions—‘What are all of you fellows 
doing out here?” “Got who?” “Bring who?” “See who?” 
“Who’re you looking for?” A joyful shout went up “Santa 
Claus, Santa Claus.” Then a disgusted voice called from the 
car “He ain’t got him.” 

But there had to be some cheering news for that crowd and 
they listened, and interrupted, and clapped their hands, and 
shouted like the ‘kids’ they are as it was given to them. And, 
Oh happy faith! they believed. 

“No, we haven’t seen him but we heard from him. He’s on 
his way. He'll be here in a few minutes. Professor Johnstone 
called up Mrs. Santa Claus at the North Pole and she said 
‘Santy’ left Glassboro a half hour ago and that he was due at the 
Colony at seven o’clock. Come on. Let us out. It’s seven 
right now and we’ve all got to get into the hall before he does.” 

Five minutes later the boys, ‘The Fessor’, Merri and Mrs. 
Merri, their friends, and every man, woman and child on the 
place or near it, were in the hall, waiting for Santa Claus. That 
night not one of us was over five years old. 

Blood was at fever heat when the jingle of sleigh-bells was 
heard and a great voice shouted ‘Whoa there, Blitzen.” In an- 
other minute in he came, pack, top-boots, red coat, tassled cap, 
white beard, and he was big, and stout, and real. Nobody 
doubted that. Such a greeting they gave him! He, himself, 
said that nowhere else in all the world, did he get such a recep- 
tion as at The Colony. 





There is nothing in all the world so important as children, 
nothing so interesting. If ever you wish to go for some form 
of philanthropy, if ever you wish to be of any real use in the 
world, do something for children. If ever you yearn to be 
wise, study children. If the great army of philanthropists ever 
exterminate sin and pestilence, ever work out our race salva- 


tion, it will be because a little child has led. 
—DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
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Department of Research 
Annual Report, 1932-33 
(Continued from the October Issue) 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


BIRTH-INJURY RESEARCH! 


Research in progress on birth injury has continued in the 
main along the lines laid down for the original investigation, 
viz., to ascertain the mental status and development of our 
birth-injured children; to describe their motor condition; to 
measure their motor improvement; and to inquire into the pos- 
sible relation between low-grade feeble-mindedness and birth 
injury. 

Measurement of mental status and growth has been carried 
out by the clinic and we are anticipating an analysis of this 
material. The motor status and improvement of the birth- 
injured children under treatment has been recorded by a re- 
search routine of motion pictures. All of our birth-injured 
children have been scored on a genetic scale of social and motor 
development designed to indicate the individual’s state of ad- 
vancement toward social independence in terms of self-help, 
manipulation, locomotion, and language. The possibility that 
feeble-mindedness may be related to birth injury in the absence 
of grave motor symptoms has not been investigated beyond the 
clinical classification of a few low-grade subjects. 

One of the more important aspects of the birth-injury re- 
search has been continuing the individual motion picture records 
of the treatment cases performing a sequence of motor acts 
designed to show their handicaps in everyday activities. This 
is a longitudinal study for which, even yet, we seem to be doing 
the ground-work, in spite of nearly three years of records. 
These pictures have been taken primarily to show motor im- 
provement under treatment. Five to ten years from now, when 
they become records of growth and development as well as 
records of improvement, they may provide invaluable research 
material. 

In order that these films may not lie idle until their future 
usefulness can be realized, some of the material has been used 


| Prepared by S. Geraldine Longwell, M. A., Research Assistant. 
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for educational films. In May, 1932, one well-edited film on 
“Spasticity and Athetosis” was available. In September, we 
completed a new “Spasticity and Athetosis” film, improved in 
every respect. Since then, three other films have been com- 
pleted, one on “Physical Handicaps Associated with Intracran- 
ial Birth Lesions,” and another on “Institutional Care of the 
Feeble-Minded.” Two others, one on “Genetic Development of 
Children with Cerebral Birth Lesions,” and one on “The Vine- 
land Laboratory,” are nearly completed. Three other instruc- 
tional films are in various stages of completion, one on colony 
care of the feeble-minded, one on mongolism, and one on types 
and degrees of feeble-mindedness. 

We have succeeded in completing a card-index file for all 
our motion picture film. All of our films are now alphabetized 
for immediate reference as part of our laboratory records, so 
that pictures of a given sort may be selected without delay. 

During the past year our films have been shown with good 
effect at meetings of the American Association for the Study of 
the Feeble-Minded, the American Psychological Association, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
Orthopsychiatric Association, and various other scientific bod- 
ies, aS well as to numerous groups at The Training School. 

Early in the year, it became apparent that a better syste- 
matization of the birth-history material was desirable. From 
this resulted a new form of abstracting the histories, paying 
special attention to the following six items: birth history, 
neonatal condition, genetic development, pathology, heredity, 
and a brief description of the present status in terms of speech, 
gait, and manipulation. These abstracts were analyzed in de- 
tail in order to standardize our classification of the degrees of 
probability of birth injury as the etiology of the condition. 

From these history abstracts we developed a Summary 
Birth Injury Record Card. The purpose of this was to collate 
as much as possible the pertinent data on these cases, to make 
the information immediately accessible and to facilitate tabu- 
lation and research study of the material. A statistical analy- 
sis of 50 cases has been made, using these cards as the source 
of information. A preliminary report of this study has been 
submitted. 

The genetic scale of social development, for use with birth- 
injured subjects, on which we have been at work for several 
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years, has been seriously revised. It was applied once during 
the past year, and is in the process of being again revised prior 
io another application. This is another “long-time” study rath- 
er closely parallel to the motion picture routine, but with much 
finer gradation, more comprehensive in scope, and is being ap- 
plied to all the birth-injury cases whether or not they are in 
the motor group. By means of this scale we hope to find out 
what amount of social independence in terms of self-help, loco- 
motor and manipulative abilities is to be expected from average 
children of various chronological and mental ages in addition 
to recording what birth-injured children actually do along these 
lines. 
REPORT OF THE CLINICAL DIVISION? 

For the past several years the clinic has been following 
three major divisions of activity: (1) supplying basic data 
for general research; (2) evaluating clinical techniques, meth- 
ods and procedures; and (3) providing clinical psychological 
service for institutional and community purposes. This year’s 
work has been carried on with the assistance of one research 
fellow, Marion Emerson, A.B., Smith College. 

Throughout the period we collaborated in a comprehensive 
program for the psychological examination and follow-up of 
birth-injured subjects, which called for semi-annual examina- 
tions of about 45 such subjects, using an extensive test battery. 
The evaluation of our results has promoted continuing search 
for better means of understanding these children. Assistance 
has been given also in the study of locomotion, manipulation and 
speech in these subjects, and a preliminary survey has been made 
of similar subjects at Woodbine State Colony. 

The major investigation of the clinic this year has been an 
attempt to make a detailed analysis of the institution population 
based on the data made available by a new form of the clinic 
calendar card file. A survey has been made with special refer- 
ence to diagnosis, degree of defect, etiology, clinical type, type 
of intelligence, and behavioral aspects of 400 subjects, or 75 per 
cent of our total population. The results of this study will be 
published separately. 

During the year the clinic completed the fourth annual ad- 
justment survey. This year’s data have been compared with 
former results in regard to cottage and individual rankings. 


2 Prepared by J. Thomas McIntire, A. B., Chief of Clinical Division. 
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Cottage percentile curves have been prepared and individual 
percentile rankings recorded for clinical reference. An intensive 
study of the abbreviated adjustment score card was made in 
six cottages, both boys and girls, with 13 to 39 children in a 
group, and a total of 154 cases. 


A special analysis was made to determine the value of the 
abbreviated score card in comparison with the original scale. 
A summary of results indicated high reliability and validity for 
the short scale. Our data confirm Yepsen’s statement that ad- 
justment scores correlate low with Binet scores of the children. 
As would be expected, there is a slight, but generally positive, 
trend toward a correlation of the a priori judgment of attendants 
with Binet score; i. e., the brighter child seems to be considered 
better generally adjusted than the dullard. However, there is 
apparently no significant correlation between the age of the child 
and the score obtained on the adjustment score card. 


An attempt has been made to develop a broader psychologi- 
cal examination, designed to include the whole child, and to pre- 
sent the findings in a brief yet effective manner. This has been 
accomplished to a fair degree through the introduction of new 
types of reports. The method calls for a broad classification in 
terms of mental level, functional ability, physical status, train- 
ability, personality, general behavioral adjustment, and etiology. 
This is followed by a paragraph devoted to special aspects of the 
individual which, in turn, is followed by a paragraph on recom- 
mendation and prognosis. This section is supported by a second 
section on detailed observations, in which the problem is more 
clearly set forth, pertinent history recorded, and an evaluation 
of the examiner’s observations and findings, as well as material 
from other sources, set forth. This form is specially adapted 
to the admission study, but has been carried over also into all 
other types of reports. 

In searching for more adequate measuring devices, we have 
experimented with the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test, 
the Kent Emergency Test, the Michigan Non-Verbal Series, and 
the Van Alstyne Vocabulary Test. The first two tests seemed 
to warrant further trial, and have been added to our stock. 
The Michigan Non-Verbal Series was found to be impracticable 
for our general use. The Van Alstyne Vocabulary Test has 
been in use for so short a time that a statement regarding its 
adequacy is not warranted. 
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The service function of the clinic may be divided into three 
sections: (a) psychological examinations, (b) psychotherapy, 
and (c) educational service. A total of 614 individual examina. 
tions were made during the year. Of these, 480 were studies of 
our own pupils, while 134 were extra-mural service. Half of the 
latter were consultation cases and half were delinquents for the 
Cumberland County Court Clinic. 


Recently, the clinic has been studying the possibilities of 
psychotherapy. Our analysis of the behavioral status of each 
pupil has yielded a list of children with special behavior prob- 
lems. At present, six cases are under observation and psycho- 
logical treatment. Our observation of these cases does not yet 
warrant a statement as to the probable success of this under- 
taking. 

The educational work of the clinic has been carried on 
through explanation and demonstration to visitors, and talks to 
various interested groups. During the past year approximately 
500 visitors have been entertained by members of the clinic 
staff. Talks have been given in the vicinity of Vineland to eight 
groups during the course of the year. Three of these were par- 
ent-teacher clubs, one was the spring conference of the Cumber- 
land County Parent-Teacher Association, two civic clubs, one 


cultural group, and the members of the New Jersey Association 
of Psychologists. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Publications for the period from September 1, 1932, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1933, include: 


COLLIER, HEATHER G... Forty-Fourth Annual Association Meet- 


ing. Training School Bulletin 29: 84-86, September, 
1932. 


A Parable of Two Men. Training School Bulletin 30: 
33, April, 1933. 


Three Little Boys at Christmas. Training School Bul- 
letin 29:157-59, December, 1932. 


Vacation for Five Hundred. Training School Bulletin 
36: 105-11, October, 1932. 
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DOLL, EDGAR A. Annual Report, Department of Research, 1931- 


32. Training School Bulletin 36:113-24, October, 1932. 


Birth Injury and Feeble-Mindedness. The Crippled 
Child 10:122-24, April, 1933. 


Birth Lesion as a Category of Mental Deficiency. Amer- 
ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry 3:1-13, January, 1933. 


The Influence of Head Injuries Received at Birth Upon 
Mentality. University of Pennsylvania, Twentieth An- 
nual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, June, 1933, pp. 
405-408. 


Mental Retardation as a Result of Birth Injury. Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology 42: 481-83, June, 1933. 


The Problem of the Feeble-Minded in New Jersey: The 
Relation of the Public Schools to the Public Institu- 
tions. Training School Bulletin (Part I) 29:125-32, 
November, 1932; (Part II) 29:150-57, December, 1932; 
(Part III) 29:165-73, January, 1933. 


Psychological Significance of Cerebral Birth Lesions. 
American Journal of Psychology 45:444-52, July, 1933. 


The Relation of the Public Schools to the Public Insti- 
tutions. Proceedings and Addresses of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency 38:214-23, June, 
1933. 


Special Education as a Department of School Adminis- 
tration. Journal of Educational Research 26:241-48, 
December, 1932. 


JEWELL, ALICE A. The Educational and Recreational Values 


of “Movies” for Cottage Groups. Training School Bul- 
letin 30:48-50, May, 1933. 


KREEZER, GEORGE. Neuromuscular Excitability in the Mentally 


Deficient. Proceedings and Addresses of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency 38:193-201. June, 
1933. 
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Manuscripts now awaiting publication include: 
CoLLieR, HEATHER G. A Parable. Accepted for Training School 
Bulletin. 


A Warrior Finds Himself. Accepted for Training 
School Bulletin. 


DoLL, Epcar A. Apply the Known, Investigate the Unknown. 
Accepted for Training School Bulletin. 


Children Who Never Grow Up. Accepted for Hygeia. 
Community Control of Mental Deficiency in the United 
States. Accepted for Journal of Mental Science. 


KREEZER, GEORGE. The Significance of the Auditory Electrical 
Effects for Auditory Theory. Accepted for American 
Journal of Psychology. 
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